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URUGUAY. 

By   ConNul   AVilliani  Da^vson,   Montevideo,   October   lO. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  annual  report 
of  Uruguay  for  1916  (Annual  Series,  No.  4Tb,  December  l^G.  1017), 
Uruguaj^an  economy  has  even  since  1913  felt  the  countcretlects  of 
European — or  rather  world — political  developments.  This  is,  of 
course,  but  the  logical  consequence  of  the  country's  economic  de- 
pendence on  foreign  capital  and  immigration  for  its  development, 
foreign  markets  for  its  products,  and  foreign  manufactures  for  the 
satisfaction  of  its  wants. 

Probably  in  no  one  of  the  preceding  years  was  the  full  extent  of 
this  dependence  made  so  patent  as  during  1917.  With  the  progress 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  the  diversion  of  American 
industries  to  war  aims,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  trade,  and  for  both  importers  and  exporters  the  situa- 
tion grew  constantl}''  more  precarious  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  economic  developments  of  1917, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  merely  to  mention  three  events  which, 
while  political  or  international  in  nature,  may  eventually  prove  to 
have  been  not  without  significance  in  other  respects.  In  chronological 
order  these  events  are  the  visit  of  the  American  Pacific  Fleet  in  July, 
the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  Germany  in  October,  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  nevv^  constitution  in  November.  The  visit  of  the  Pitts- 
hurgh.  South  DaJxofa^  Puchio,  and  Frederkh,  under  Admiral  Caper- 
ton,  did  much  to  strengthen  tlie  growing  friendshij)  between  the  two 
Governments  and  peoples,  following  as  it  did  the  Uruguayan  decree 
refusing  to  consider  as  belligerents  the  vessels  of  an  American  nation 
fighting  in  defense  of  its  rights.  The  breaking  off  of  relation.s  with 
Germany  placed  Uruguay  in  the  "  League  of  Honor  "  and  led  to  the 
requisition  of  eight  German  vessels  which  had  lain  at  Montevideo 
since  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  which  have  since  been  chartered 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  ratification  of  the  new 
Uruguayan  constitution,  which  will  go  into  eii'ect  on  March  1,  1919, 
cleared  the  political  atmosphere  of  many  doubts  and  seemed  to  insure 
the  continued  peaceful  development  of  the  country's  resources. 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 

The  population  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  to  be  about  1.400,000,  the 
last  general  census,  that  of  1908,  having  shown  1,042.6S6  inhabitants. 

The  growth  of  population  has  been  seriously  checked  by  the  war, 
and  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigation,  which  reached  its 
maximum  height  with  a  net  increase  of  28,504  in  1913,  has  dwindled 
to  the  point  where  it  is  of  little  importance.    Figures  for  1917  are 
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available  only  for  the  port  of  Montevideo  which  registered  90,675 
incoming  and  84,059  outgoing  passengers,  of  v^'hich  4,394  and  3,975, 
respectively,  were  from  or  to  martitime  ports,  the  great  volnme  of 
passenger  traffic  being  with  Buenos  Aires. 

Vital  statistics  for  1917  show  a  marked  improvement  in  health 
conditions  as  compai-ed  with  1910.  Deaths  registered  were  17,348 
in  1917  against  20.338  in  191(i:  and  births  3G.7r)2  in  1917  ao-ainst 
30.983  in  1910.  ^  . 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  deaths  in  1917  were:  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  1,817;  cancer,  972;  simple  meningitis,  575;  brain  hem- 
orrhage and  congestion,  429;  organic  heart  lesions,  044;  bronchial 
pneumonia,  897;  pnemnonia,  432;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (children 
mider  2  years),  1,274:  Bright's  disease,  34S. 

Of  17,348  deaths  in  1917,  3,930  were  of  children  under  1  year  of 
age.     On  the  other  hand,  the  records  show  the  death  of  61  persons 
over  100  j^ears  ol<l  and  of  918  between  the  ages  of  80  and  100. 
National  Finances. 

The  public  debt  of  Uruguav  has  been  as  follows  the  close  of 
the  years  named:  1860,  $2,819,594;  1870,  $17,827,214;  1880,  $50,- 
154,241;  1890.  $92,903,711;  1900,  $129,774,189;  1910,  $138,792,658; 
1915,  $152,576,614;  1916,  $154,733,367. 

Bond  issues  during  1917  amounted  to  a  total  of  $18,438,296,  the 
principal  items  being  $517,000  on  account  of  the  (^Ionization  Loan: 
$1,210,599  in  1915  five  jier  cent  gold  bonds;  $4,170,174  in  bonds  for 
sanitation  work,  etc.;  $11,636,636  on  account  of  the  6.1  per  c^nt  Inter- 
nal Conversion  Loan  of  1916;  and  $655,246  foi-  the  nationalisation  of 
the  Port  of  Montevideo  loan.  During  the  same  ]:K3riod  indebtedness 
amounting  to  $8,895,002  was  canceled,  chiefly  through  the  conversion 
of  $1,950,227  worth  of  treasury  notes  and  "$5,726,602  worth  of  In- 
ternal Loan  bonds  into  ^  per  cent  1916  Internal  Con  version  Loan 
bonds.  Thus  the  ])ublic  debt  of  the  country  on  December  31,  1917. 
amounted  to  $164:276,661,  representing  a  net  increase  of  $9,543,204 
during  the  year. 

Of  the  $164,276,661  outstanding  on  December  31,  1917.  a  total  of 
$16,193,746  was  held  by  the  following  vState  industrial  domains, 
institutions,  and  pension  funds:  Uruguayan  Mortgage  Bank 
$2,719,627;  State  Insurance  Banlc,  $3,641,410;  Adminis-Tration  of 
State  Electric  Plants,  $3,830,728;  Legislative  Palace  Connnission, 
$310,200;  Civil  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  $4,457,133;  School 
Pension  Fund,  $788,063;  Military  Pension  Fund,  $446,585. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  amortization  payments  on  most  of  Uru- 
guay's public   debt   were  suspended   in   September,   1914,   for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  this  meaning  a  temporary  economy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year. 
Budget  Deficits  Require  Bond  Issues. 

While  indebtedness  has  been  incurred  for  public  improvenunits  and 
productive  investment,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Uruguayan 
bonds  issued  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  ser\-ed  to  wipe  out 
budget  deficits. 

The  heavy  falling  off  in  customs  receipts  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  thes^e  deficits.  At  the  same  time  the  State  has  had  to  pay  war 
prices  for  many  products  of  which  it  is  a  consumer.  The  fiscal  year 
1913-14  (July  1  to  June  30)  closed  with  the  deficit  about  $2,000,000; 
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that  of  1014-ir)  having  been  about  $9G0,000;  and  that  of  1015-lG 
about  $3,200,000. 

As  noted  in  tlie  annual  report  for  191G,  the  budijet  for  the  fiscal 
year  runnin(r  from  July  1,  liJlO,  to  June  30,  1917,  was  the  first  new 
general  budget  definitely  agreed  upon  by  executive  and  legislative 
powers  since  1912.  The  budget  placed  revenues  and  expenditures 
at  about  $30,000,000,  this  representing  as  respects  estimated  revenues 
a  decrease  of  about  $5,500,000  when  compared  with  tlie  last  pre-war 
budget.  In  spite  of  lower  estimates,  however,  the  ^Minister  of  Fi- 
nance was  compelled  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  191G-17 
a  deficit  of  rouglily  $1,500,000,  Avhich  would  have  exceeded  $4,000,000, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  extraordinary  receipts  and  balances.  The 
deficit,  which  was  covered  by  bonds  of  the  1916,  G^  per  cent  conver- 
sion loan,  was  caused  by  falling  revenues  and  increased  expenditure 
over  the  original  appropriations.  The  heaviest  shortage  in  revenue 
was,  as  usual,  in  customs  receipts  which  amounted  in  1916-17  to 
only  $11,570,000,  against  an  estimated  revenue  from  that  source  of 
$12,670,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1,  1917,  no  new  general 
budget  was  approved,  that  for  1916-17  being  carried  forward  into 
1917-1 S  with  all  subsequent  laws  modifying  it  and  most  of  them 
providing  for  additional  expenditure.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
deficit  appeared  inevitable,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester  it 
was  estimated  that  June  30,  1918,  would  show  a  shortage  of  around 
$2,500,000.  At  that  time  the  Minister  of  Finance  pointed  out  that 
special  laws  voted  during  1916-17  and  the  first  (fiscal)  semester  of 
1917-18  carried  additional  expenditure  of  nearly  $1,500,000  not  in 
the  original  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  source  of  income 
had  been  found  in  increased  export  duties  on  various  products.  (See 
later  discussion  under  the  heading  "  Summary  of  Tariff  and  Similar 
Legislation.") 

Bank  of  the  Republic — Increased  Circulation  and  Reserves. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  has  the  sole  right  of  issuing  notes 
in  Uruguay,  plays  an  important  part  in  all  phases  of  Uruguayan 
finance. 

During  1917  the  maximum  authorized  emission  of  gold  notes  (10 
pesos= $10.34  or  over)  was  increased  by  a  law  of  November  27,  1917, 
from  twice  to  three  times  the  paid-up  capital,  subject,  however,  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  gold  reserve  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  gold 
notes  in  circulation  plus  other  sight  obligations.  The  new  maximum 
emission  authorized  in  1917  is  that  in  force  before  the  war,  which 
was  reduced  to  20,000,000  pesos  ($26,884,000)  in  1914  and  fixed  at 
twice  the  paid-up  capital  in  1916.  The  same  law  of  November  27, 
1917,  confirmed  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  until  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war  and  authorized  a  special  note  issue  of 
5,000,000  pesos  ($5,170,000)  to  private  banks  against  gold  deposits, 
recliscounted  paper,  etc.  (For  further  information  as  to  the  law  of 
Nov.  27,  1917,  to  increase  circulation,  see  Commerce  Eeports  for 
Jan.  29,'  1918.) 

The  following  figures  show  notes  in  circulation  and  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  on  December  31  of  the  years  named.  "  Mayor  " 
notes  are  those  of  10  pesos  ($10.34)  or  over  which  are  ordinarily  re- 
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definable  at  sight  in  gold ;  "  menor  •'  notes  are  those  imder  10  pesos, 
payable  in  silver  or  gold. 


Notes  and 

IfiClVCS. 

1910 

1917 

Kolos  and 

resen-cs. 

1016 

1917 

NOTES  IN  CIRCTT- 
LA.TION. 

S30.9.J1.15G.28 
G,8r)7,141.09  ; 

S30,y2S,12<).90 
7,12.5.202.49 

R-ESERVES.         ' 
CrOld 

Sih'cr 

5:^3,244,579.01 

1,903,208.03 

25,S(>S..52 

§41,995.216.69 
2,486.755.01 

MsDor    

Nicbol 

Total 

23. 113. 19 

Total 

37, 808, 297. 37  ; 

■14,053,323.39 

35,233,155.56 

44,505,081.89 

It  ^vill  be  observed  that  while  cii-cnlation  increased  by  $6,245,000 
during  1917  this  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  $9,272,000 
in  reserves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  December  31.  1914, 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  $2<3.99rK250  against  metallic  re- 
.serves  of  $14,334,364. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  the  Eepublic  for  Deoember  31, 
1917,  showed  a  capital  of  25,000,000  pesos  ($25,850,000),  of  which  a 
little  under  $10,000,000  had  not  been  paid  up.  Outstanding  ad- 
vances in  current  account  amounted  to  $17,500,000,  of  which  about 
$1,600,000  was  on  Government  account,  while  roughly  $18,800,000 
appears  under  the  heading  "  loans."  Discounted  paper  amounted 
to  $775,000  and  the  item  ''  bank  rediscounts  •'  shows  a  trifle  under 
$3,000,000.  The  debit  side  showed  $18,500,000  in  deposits  in  current 
account;  $0,500,000  in  time  and  savings  deposits;  and  a  little  over 
$1,000,000  on  account  of  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  de-. 
posits.  The  profit  and  loss  sheet  showed  profits  for  1917  of  $1,- 
680,000. 
Banco  Hipotecario  and  Banco  de  Seguros. 

Two  other  State  banks,  the  State  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Hipo- 
tecario del  Uruguay)  and  the  State  Insurance  Bank  (Banco  de 
Seguros  del  Estado),  also  reported  satisfactory  progress  in  1917. 

During  the  year  the  State  Mortgage  Bank  lent  $4,103,739  on 
mortgages,  against  $3,972,008  in  1916.  Outstanding  loans  on  mort- 
gages amounted  on  December  31,  1917,  to  $38,071,309,  as  compared 
with  $37,070,614  on  the  corresponding  day  of  1916.  The  bank  had 
"cedulas"  or  morto-age  bonds  in  circulation  totaling  $40,854,736 
on  December  31,  1917^  and  $39,653,176  on  December  3l,  1916. 

The  State  Insurance  Bank,  inaugurated  in  1912,  more  than  dou- 
bled its  premiums  in  1917  as  compared  with  1916.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  heavy  increase  in  maritime,  including  war  risk,  policies 
Avritten,  although  "life-insurance  premiums  also  show  an  important 
increase.  Premiums  collected  bv  the  State  Insurance  Bank  were  as 
follows  in   1916   and   1917: 


Kiud  of  iiisiiraucc. 


Fire 

Hail 

Ijfe 

Automobile 

Accidc-nl  (labor) 


Premiums. 


1916 


S330, 300 
36. S02 
147, 2.55 
27.411 
172, 224 


1917 


S361, 904 

102, 033 

260, 830 

39.186 

205,970 


Kind  of  insurance. 


Marine ,^61,783 

Plato  glass <       9,631 

Popular  insurance 


Prcmiuraa. 


1916 


Total SS5.406 


1917 


SS91,799 
13, 168 
7,545 


1,891,435 
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Xet  losses  paid,  after  doductino;  those  covered  by  reinsurance, 
amounted  in  1917  to  $4;];3,TT8,  aijainst  $ir)1.101  in  191(),  the  increase 
being  due.  of  course,  to  the  hirger  vohuue  of  business  done. 

The  bank's  reserves  on  December  31.  1917,  amounted  to  iiil.o91.llG, 
against  $843,089  on  December  31,  1910. 
Banking  Conditions — Private  Banks. 

Montevideo  alTonls  ample  facilities  for  financing  th.e  country's  im- 
povt  and  export  trade.  In  addition  to  the  Bank  of  the  lie-public,  local 
banking  interests  are  represented  among  others  by  the  following  im- 
portant concerns,  all  of  which  engage  extensivel}^  in  foreign  business: 
'Banco  Comercial,  Banco  Frances  Supervielle  y  Compania,  Banco 
Italiano  del  Uruguay.  The  following  foreign  banks  maintain 
branches  here :  National  City  Bank  of  Xew  York,  London  and  River 
Plate  Bank,  British  Bank  of  South  America,  London  and  Brazilian 
Bank,  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Banco  Italo-Belga,  and  Banco 
Espanol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Montevideo  branch  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  was  opened  in  August,  1915.  Since  the  war 
the  local  branches  of  the  Banco  de  Galicia  y  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  have  been  closed. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  national  bank 
inspection  serA-ice,  show  the  condition  of  banks  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 191G  and  1917,  respectively,  and  refer  to  the  average  daily 
balances  durino-  the  month : 


Assets. 


Deposits  in  current  account 
Time  and  savings  deposits. . 

Discounts  and  advances 

Cash  on  liand: 

Gold 

Notes,  silver,  nickel 


December,  1916. 


Bank  of  the 
Republic. 


S15, 194, 787 

6,391,402 

36,506,118 

33,754,001 

2,458,239 


Private 
banks. 


$18, 20fi, 010 
15, 695, 717 
41,251,621 

5,252,449 

5,172,243 


December,  1917. 


Bank  of  the 
Republic. 


$20,581,641 

9,142,608 

42, 734, 791 

41,373,679 
2,3J0,G51 


Private 
banks. 


$21,531,765 
19,909,763 
49,110,790 

5,578,062 
5,433,035 


The  figures  for  1917  show  a  noteworthy  increase  over  those  for 
191C.  The  constant  increase  in  bank  deposits,  discounts  and  ad- 
vances, and  gold  reserves  since  the  war  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade  due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  Uruguaj'aii 
products  coupled  with  declining  imports. 

stock  Raising — Urug'tiay  a  Pastoral  Country. 

As  is  clearly  reflected  in  export  returns,  Uruguay  is  primarily  a 
pastoral  countr}',  and  other  forms  of  economic  activity  are  of  rela- 
tively slight  importance  v;hen  compared  with  stock  raising  and  its 
derived  industries,  foremost  among  which  stands  meat  packing. 

A  very  complete  live-stock  census  was  taken  in  April,  191 G,  the  re- 
sults of  which  v\  ere  jjublislied  in  1917.  As  respects  neat  cattle,  this  cen- 
sus shows  a  small  and  for  sheep  a  very  heavy  decrease  since  1908,  when 
the  last  preceding  census  was  taken.  The  falling  off  is  no  doubt  due 
primarih^  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  recent  years,  the  ex- 
cessive rains  of  1911  in  particular  halving  caused  much  disease  and 
heavj^  mortality.  An  investigation  made  in  1914  showed  that  be- 
tween 600,000  and  700,000  cattle  and  more  than  5,000.000  sheep  died 
from  disease  and  starvation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  drought  of 
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IDIC  Avas  estimated  to  have  caused  the  death  of  1,500,000  cattle. 
Heavier  ki]lin«:s  by  ])ackiii(>-  houses  have  also  tended  to  decrease  the 
iiiiniber  of  cattle. 

As  respects  UJIT.  tlie  year  stai-ted  AvelJ  for  stock  raisers,  but  the 
closing  months  were  marked  by  a  prolonged  drought  which  was 
particularly  disastrous  in  the  northern  Departments.  Cattle  mor- 
tality was  heavy,  and  many  ranchers  Avere  compelled  to  market  lean 
<'nttlo  for  Yv-ant  of  feed.  Fortunately  the  drought  was  broken  by 
favorable  rains  in  the  last  da^s  of  December. 

Th-e  census  of  1916  showed  the  following  number  of  animals  in 
Uruguay  in  tliat  year:  Neat  cattle,  7,802,M2;  sheep,  11,472,852; 
swine,  303,958;  goats,  12,218;  horses,  507,151;  mules  and  asses,  10,003. 

The  census  of  1908  credited  the  country  Avith  8,192,002  neat  cattle 
and  20,280,290  sheep.  As  respects  sheep,  the  1916  census  contains  the 
following  information  concerning  breeds: 

Pure  blooded:  Merinos,  278,279;  Lincoln  and  similar  white-faced, 
419,175;  Shropshire  and  similar  black-faced,  35,409:  total  pure 
blooded,  732,803.  Crossbreeds  (mestizos):  Merinos.  4,084.733;  Lin- 
coln and  similar  white-faced,  0.303.866;  Shropshire  and  similar  black- 
faced,  292,074;  total  crossbreeds,  10,080.073.  Native  (criollos), 
59,310 :  total  of  all  kinds,  11,472,852.  ' 

These  figures  show  to  what  an  extent  the  native  stock  has  been 
improved  by  crossing  with  imported  sheep  and  reveal  the  popularity 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Merino  breeds. 

Dry  weather  greatly  favored  sheep  in  1917  and  the  wool  clip 
turned  out  to  be  surprisingly  abundant,  reaching  perhaps  from 
130,000  to  135,000  bales  of  roughly  1,000  pounds  for  the  entire 
Republic. 

Small  Farms  on  the  Increase. 

The  census  of  1916,  which  included  farmmg,  threw  an  interesting 
light  on  agi'iculiural  conditions  in  Uruguay. 

Tlie  census  of  1908  gave  a  total  of  43,874  ru.ral  ^establishments  of 
which  18,002  were  devoted  to  farming,  5,527  to  botli  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  19,745  to  stock  raising  alone.  The  figures  for 
1916  were  26.531,  10,182,  and  15,201,  respectively,  making  a  total  of 
57,974  establishments.  Farming  and  particularly  mixed  farming 
and  stock  raising  showed  important  gains,  whereas  the  number  of 
establishments  devoted  solely  to  stock  raising  decreased.  Tl\is  is 
eminently  satisfactory  in  a  stock-raising  country  in  which  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  neglect  other  forms  of  I'ural  activity. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  establishments  and  the  growth 
of  farming  both  point  to  a  subdivision  of  large  estates  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  figures  showing  the  size  of  establish- 
ments.   The  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2.47104  acres: 


Size  Lu  licctaro3. 


Less  than  10 

10  to  50 

51  to  100 

101  to  300... 
301  to  500... 
«01tol,«()0.. 


Number. 
190S.        1910. 


11,240 
7, 294 
8,445 
3,416 
3,514 


10,796 
20,024 

o,.''i(JO 

0,230 
3,121 
3,100 


Size  in  .hectare';. 


1,001  to  2,500. 
2.501  to  5.000., 

5.001  and  over 
Not  specified. 


Total 43,S74       57,974 


iS'uml)or. 
190S.       1916. 


2,390 

02:5 
4Cf> 
2S5 


2,0« 
691 
422 
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In  oioht  years  tlio  niiniLcr  of  establishments  under  50  hectares 
nearly  doubled;  there  Avas  a  slight  increase  in  those  ranging  from 
51  to  300  hectares;  and  all  sizes  over  300  hectares  show  a  decrease. 

Of  the  57,074  establishments  coinited  in  IDIG,  32,531  were  exploited 
by  the  owner;  20,390  by  tenants;  and  5,053  by  the  metayage  system. 
As  respects  nationality,  44.247  establishments  were  exploited  by  Urn- 
gnayans  and  13,727  by  foreigners.  The  latter  are,  in  the  order  named, 
chiefly  Spaniards,  Italian,  Brazilians,  and  French, 

Distribution  of  Soil. 

The  census  of  1908  shoAved  the  following  distribution  of  soil  in 
Uruguay : 


Distribution  of  soil. 


Porcentagi 
or  total 

area. 


Grains  (wTicat,  corn,  barley,  birdspcd') I    1,403,407 

Artificial  grazing  grounds  and  forage  plants i        312,1.59 


Food  I'lants  (vegetables). 

Industrial  plants  (linseed  and  peanuts). 

Other  cultivation 


Total  farming  land 

Natural  grazing  grounds 

Tree  and  bush  cultivation  (orchards,  vineyards,  etc.). 
Woods  and  forests 


170,  .591 
68, 235 
7,9o2 


1,962,314 

37, 753, 534 

88, 4.58 

1,071,624 


3.03 
.68 
.37 
.15 
.02 


4.25 

81.73 

.19 

2.32 


Total  productive  area . 

Unproductive  area 

Area,  use  unknown 


Total  area. 


40, 875. C60 

88.49 

2,674,357 

5.79 

2,6:39,918 

5.72 

46,190,235 


100.00 


While  no  more  recent  complete  figures  have  been  published,  the 
census  of  1916  showed  that  for  the  1915-16  crop  2,496,842  acres  or 
5.41  per  cent  of  the  total  area  Avere  devoted  to  agriculture,  as  against 
4.25  per  cent  in  1908.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  1915-16  was  101,679,  this  being  7.37  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  principal  farming  region  of  Urnguay  is  comprised  of  tlie 
three  Departments  of  Canelones,  Colonia,  and  San  Jose,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  River  Plate.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  2,500,000 
acres  under  cultivation  in,  1915-16  Avere  located  in  these  Departments. 

Acreage  and  Crops  in  1916-17  and  1917-18. 

The  acreage  under  principal  grains  and  the  yields  in  1916-17  and 
1917-18  have  been  as  foUoAvs  in  Uruguay.  This  country  has,  of 
course,  the  crop  year  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Com 

Linseed 

Oats 

Barley 

Canary  seed 


Distribution  by 
acres. 


1916-17       1917-18 


779,7.35 
627,240 

35,S91 
141,553 

12, 734 
5,291 


975,936 


36,-386 

105, 221 

5,  K24 

2,975 


Yield  in  metric 
tons. 


1910-17       1917-18 


116,098 

173, 109 

3,097 

27, 9.59 

2,402 

5S4 


355, 444. 


8,467 

^3,05) 

2,341 

b61 


Figures   showing  corn   acreage   and  yield   are  not   availa])le   for 
1917-18.    The  1917-18  figures  for  other  crops  have  been  furnished  the 
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eonsiiJate  in  advance  of  publication  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Agricultural 

Statistics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1917  was  a  good  year  for  Uruguayan  farmers. 
The  drought  which  marked  the  closing  months  came  too  late  to 
affect  seriously  the  December  crops  and  was  less  intense  in  the  farm- 
ing districts  than  in  the  north.  All  grains  except  barley  showed  an 
mcrease  in  yield  over  1916-17,  in  some  cases  despite  little  change  or 
decrease  m  acreage.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  19iG-17 
was  a  remarkably  poor  year. 

The  wheat  and  oats  crops  in  1917-18  surpass  all  previous  records. 
Avheat  exceeding  the  record  crop  of  1915-1(5  by  87,000  tons  and  oats 
by  some  20,000  tons  that  of  the  best  previous  year,  likewise  1915-16. 

The  excellent  crops  Avere  due  to  high  prices,  official  propaganda, 
loans  of  seed  to  farmers,  and  favorable  weather  conditions.  The 
Seed  Commission  distributed  to  farmers  during  1917  over  2,000  tons 
of  seed  wheat,  mostly  in  the  form  of  advances,  in  which  work  it  had 
the  cooperation  of  a  consortium  of  banks  which  raised  a  fund  of 
$160,000  for  the  purpose.  Oats,  corn,  and  other  seed  were  also 
supplied,  and  the  total  amount  of  seed  distributed  by  the  commission 
was  2,877  tons,  or  four  times  as  much  as  in  1916. 

It  Avas  estimated  that  the  1917-18  wheat  crop  Avould  leave  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  80,000  to  100,000  metric  tons,  much  of  which  has 
already  been  purchased  by  the  British  Boyal  Wheat  Commission. 

In  1917  the  locust,  as  usual,  made  its  appearance,  and  swarms  com- 
ing from  Argentina  and  Brazil  invaded  practically  all  of  Uruguay. 
The  damage  done  was,  howe\'er,  relatiA'ely  small,  the  Defensa  Agri- 
cola  combatting  the  pest  successfully  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  placed 
at  its  disposal. 

AWine  Producing-  and  Poultry  Raising  According  to  the  1916  Census. 

Uruguay  has  some  2.500  Avine  producers.  The  area  in  A'ineyard 
Avas  15,248  acres  in  1916  and  15,944  in  1917;  grapes  liarA-ested  aggre- 
gated 73,331,277  pounds  in  1916  and  69,816^015  in  1917;  and\A'ine 
produced  was  5,435,741  gallons  in  1916  and  5,080,712  in  1917.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  wine  industry  is  of  only  relative  importance.  After  a 
period  of  fairly  rapid  development  it  has  been  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary during  the  past  few  years. 

The  census  of  1916  shoAved  the  folloAving  quantities  of  poultry  in 
Urugiuiy:  Roosters,  242,718;  hens,  2,385.315;  chickens,  1,172,189; 
ducks,  208,943:  turkeys,  82,689;  geese,  42,644;  ostriches.  177,196. 

The  census  also  shows  15,512  beehives,  which  produced  173.094 
pounds  of  honey,  and  33,935  mulherry  trees,  Avith  a  production  of 
6,320  pounds  of  cocoons. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment — Mining  of  Little  Importance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  agricultural  census 
of  1916  are  the  figures  dealing  with  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment.  Tliese  figures  shoAv  the  folloAA^ng  machines  and  imple- 
ments in  the  country  in  1916:  Hand  plows,"72,416;  vehicle  plows. 
15,437;  motors  for  ploAving,  734;  harrows.  44,565;  sowers,  5,096; 
reapers  and  binders,  8,254;  moAvers,  3,639;  threshers,  659;  Australian 
harvesters,  299 ;  shellers,  17,553 ;  sheep-clipping  machines,  622,  with 
5,419  shears;  incubators,  591;  cream  separators*^  953;  other  machines, 
9,939;  Avagons,  carts,  and  dump  carts,  46,397;  carriages,  16,896;  motor 
cars  nnd  trucks.  622;  cattle  baths,  3,092:  gasoline  motors,  741;  ani- 
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mal-drawn  motors  (motores  a  sangre),  149:  steam  motors,  20.5;  elec- 
tric motor,  1. 

jNlining  is  of  little  importance  in  Urnofuay,  as  is  evident  from  the 
export  returns,  Avliich  show  no  outward  shipments  of  metals  or 
minerals  in  1917. 

The  country  has  numerous  quarries  -which  produce  a  -wide  variety 
of  fine  and  common  stone.  The  cost  of  proluction  is,  however,  very 
higli,  and  stone  i^  little  used  for  building  in  Uruguay.  Exports  of 
quarry  ]>roducts  were  valued  at  only  $138,037  in  1917,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  common  stone.  In  1914  they  were  valued  at  over  $2,000,- 
000,  including  over  $140,000  worth  of  paving  stones.  Argentina  has 
been  the  principal  foreign  market,  ancl  the  lack  of  acti^■ity  in  build- 
ing and  public  Avorks  has,  of  course,  affected  the  demand. 

The  Sociedad  Anonima  Turberas  Carboniferas  do  Maldonado,  a 
Uruguaj'an  concern,  acquired  in  November,  1917,  the  rights  of  Ar- 
gentine promoters  who  had  in  1915  filed  a  claim  to  peat  fields  near 
Maldonado,  Uruguay.  The  Argentine  concern  claimed  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $060,000  and  sold  out  for  $210,000.  It  is  reported  that 
dried  peat  has  been  produced  at  a  rate  of  some  20,000  tons  per  month, 
although  this  maxinuun  production  has  never  been  maintained  for 
over  four  or  five  days.  On  the  whole,  while  perhaps  capable  of  de- 
velopment, peat  extraction  had  hardly  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  1917. 
Fisheries  and  Hunting. 

Uruguayan  fisheries  can  no  doubt  be.  considerably  developed. 
Products  of  fisheries  exported  in  1917  were  valued  at  $37,243  against 
$25,828  in  191G,  the  1917  exports  being  the  highest  registered  in  re- 
cent years.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fresh  fish  shipped  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  market,  although  in  1917  about  $5,500  worth  of  preserved  fish 
was  exported.  The  waters  just  off  Montevideo  contain  large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  fish,  and  the  industrj^  is  represented  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  embarkations. 

Uruguay  has  a  fishery  institute  under  an  American  expert  engaged 
in  studying  problems  connected  with  fisheries  and  regulating  and  de- 
veloping the  industry.. 

The  products  of  the  Uruguayan  seal  fisheries  at  Polonio,  Eocha, 
and  Lobos  Island  are  classified  under  hunting  and  not  fishing.  The 
,  Government  now  exploits  this  industry  for  its  own  account  and  in 
1917  exported  some  1,900  skins  worth  about  $15,000  to  the  United 
States  (appearing,  however,  in  Uruguayan  export  returns  as  worth 
less  than  $10,000).  In  addition,  5,100  skins  not  up  to  export  stand- 
ards were  sold  in  Urguay  at  $1.58  each.  Oil  obtained  from  seals  is 
used  almost  entirely  bj^  the  public  health  administration. 

Other  hunting  products  exported  by  Uruguay  are  nutria  and  car- 
pincho  skins  and  ostrich  feathers.  For  nutria  hunters,  1917  was  a 
very  good  year  and  exports  were  valued  at  nearly  $G4,000.  Ship- 
ments of  ostrich  feathers  declined  slightly  and  those  of  carpincho 
skins  very  heavily  as  compared  with  1916. 
Hinor  Indtistries — Difficulty  in  Securing  E?.-w  Materials. 

Urugua}'  is  little  developed  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  packing  industry  there  is  little  activity 
along  this  line  to  report.  Certain  of  the  minor  industries  which  are 
not  too  dependent  on  imports  for  raw  materials  and  supplies  have 
profited  by  the  difficulties  under  which  foreign  competitors  are  labor- 
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ing.  Chief  among  these  is  Uruguay's  sole  cement  factory  vrhich 
dominated  the  local  market  m  1917.  The  limited  textile,  slioe, 
leatlier.  and  hat  industries  likewise  prospered.  Small  manufacturers 
who  depend  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  such  raw  materials  as 
tin  plate  and  other  metals,  chemicals,  and  similar  articles  for  which 
the  war  demand  is  heavy,  found  themselves  in  serious  difficulties 
in  1917.  The  largest  Uruguayan  brick  factory  was  closed  during 
most  of  1917  ovxing  largely  to  the  high  price  of  coah 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  chemicals,  the  manufacture  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  commoner  products  has  been  successfully 
midertaken  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry  at- 
Montevideo  (see  report  entitled  Manufacture  of  Chemicals  in  Uru- 
guay, CoMMEnci-:  Reports,  for  Jan.  28,  1918).  On  tlie  Avhole,  how- 
ever, the  war  has  not  resulted  in  any  very  appreciable  development 
of  new  raanufacturing  industries  in  Uruguay. 
Packing  Industry  Active. 

The  Uruguayan  meat-packing  industry  continued  to  expand  in 
1917. 

The  Morris  plant  at  Montevideo,  operated  by  the  local  subsidiaiy 
Imown  as  the  Frigorifico  Ai-tigas,  the  concession  for  which  Avas 
granted  in  1916,  began  slaughtering  on  a  small  scale  in  October,  1917. 
although  building  was  not  completed  until  January,  1918.  The  plant 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  cattle,  3,000  sheep,  and  300  hogs. 

The  capacity  of  the  Swift  plant  was  further  increased  to  2.500 
cattle  per  day,  and  the  canning  department  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  1917.  In  addition  to  the  packing  plants,  several  salting  estal^lish- 
ments  and  smaller  plants  handling  meat  arc  now  actively  engaj^ed 
in  canning,  the  heavy  demand  for  preserved  meats  having  led  to  an 
important  development  of  this  phase  of  the  industry  in  1917.  The 
following  figures  show  the  nuu-iber  of  neat  cattle  slanghtereci  in  the 
various  establishments  of  Uruguay  dui-ing  1917,  the  total  in  each 
instance  being  compared  with  that  of  1916: 


Establishments. 


Bteers. 


Cows. 


Calves. 


Tola! 
cattle. 


FreezLnp:  plants: 

Cia  Sv.ift 2«S.727 

I'Yigorifica  I^rugiiya !  109. 135 

FrigoriJico  Arti  gas I  5 ,  875 


47,611 

22, 7.30 

851 


349         316,fiS7 
131.  SO-T 
-!  6.729 


Total  in  1917 1    3S3. 737 

Total  iu  1916 i    mi.'H7 


71,19: 

11.134 


349  I      4.'i5.2.<!l 
3,570        379,651 


Salt  inpr  plants; 

I'cdro  I)cnis 

Pedro  Ferres  y  Cia. 
R.  Tal-arcs  y  Cia... 

llorvifiuro 

LaCaballada 


5.261 
32.604 

1,849 
8, 610 


7,4*2 
14. 165 
14.779 

1 .  875 
10, 2S4 


37 


Total  in  1917 1      40, 296 

Total  in  1916 j      3,5.  S12 


.54,445 
27, 050 


S7 
505 


Meat  factories: 

L.  Rappalini  6  ITijo. 

licrtoni  v  Cia . .. 

Moma.'ichi  v  Cla 

Androu  v  Ramon... 
LicbigyCia 


Total  in  1917 . 
Total  ia  1916. 


Grand  total,  1917. 
Grand  total,  1916. 


6.626 

1,669 

193 

344 

70,933 


i.  966 

1,012 

273 

1 

17. 180 


79,671 
90. 914 


23,432 

12  928 


12,703 
36,706 
16.721 
3. 724 
24.921 


94.778 
63,367 


11,59.^ 

2,681 

472 

245 

88,113 


1         103, 101 
201         110.043 


.5;i3.704 
497,673 


149,  f  172 
51, 112 


.■?87 
4,276 


<;.5:'.,16;! 

553.061 
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During  lOlT  tlic  Swift  plant  slaiightorcd  44.770  nnd  tlio  Frigorifir'a 
X'ruguaya  43.135  sheep,  niakinc;  a  total  of  87.914  against  157,050 
sheep  killed  by  the  two  plants  in  lOlC.  The  Swift  plant  further 
killed  12,854:  swine  in  1917  but  none  in  lOlG. 

Killings  in  the  "  abasto,"  Avhich  supplies  INfontevideo  with  meat, 
\^ere  in  1917:  Cattle,  163,787,  and  sheep,  78,387. 

As  respects  the  pi'icc  of  cattle,  the  December  average  was  higher 
in  1917  than  in  1910,  although  it  was  considerably  below  the  prices 
paid  in  December,  1015.  The  average  prices  for  neat  cattle  for  pack- 
ing houses  paid  at  Montevideo  during  December  of  the  three  years, 
respectively,  were  as  follows:  1015.  $52.42;  1910.  $45.95;  1917,  $40.02. 

Packers  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  tonnage  re- 
quired in  1917,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  they  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  ver}-  unfavorable  exchange  situation.  For  a  time  they 
were  compelled  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  cattle  on  the  usual  cash 
basis,  and  the  Swift  plant  was  practically  closed  for  about  a  week 
in  December. 

Public  "Works  and  Building. 

The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  materials,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
capital,  and  the  decrease  of  official  revenues,  wdiich  have  operated 
jointly  to  put  a  check  on  public  and  private  construction  work  since 
the  war,  continued  to  exert  their  influence  in  1917. 

Public  works  executed  were  confined  largely  to  repairs  and  con- 
servation of  existing  properties,  such  as  the  port  of  Montevideo, 
bridges  and  roads,  and  public  buildings.  Dredging  was  continued  in 
the  port  of  Montevideo,  and  the  four  dredges  at  work  extracted  a 
total  of  1,079,587  cubic  yards  during  1917. 

The  sanitation  work  done  under  contract  by  the  Ulen  Contracting 
Co.,  an  American  concern,  in  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes  pro- 
gressed very  favorably  during  1017  and  was  nearing  completion  at 
the  close  of  the  yeav.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  w^ork  was  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government  in  April,  1918,  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  date  originally  anticipated.  The  contract  price  of 
approximately  $5,000,000  had  -been,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
clauses,  subsequent!}^  reduced  to  about  $4,800,000.  For  further  details 
about  this  work,  see  the  annual  report  on  Uruguay  for  1910. 

No  important  new  work  was  undertaken  in  1917.  Among  the 
l^rincipal  projects  which  have  been  pending  for  some  time  may  be 
mentioned  sanitation  work  in  10  interior  cities,  sewerage  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  Montevideo,  a  general  produce  market  at  Mon- 
tevideo, and  the  Zabala  Canal  for  irrigation,  navigation,  and  power 
and  water  suppl}'. 

As  in  the  innucdiately  preceding  years  there  was  little  activity 
in  private  construction  work  in  1917,  a  fact  due  primarily  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  building  materials.  It  is  estimated  that 
Montevideo  needs  some  1,000  new  buildings  a  year  but  that  during 
the  past  four  years  only  1,000  new  buildings  have  gone  up,  an  av- 
erage of  250  a  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  normal  times 
the  ordinary  value  of  construction  work  covered  by  building  permits 
at  Montevideo  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  pesos  ($io,34:0  to"*$15.510), 
whereas  the  present  average  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  pesos  ($3,102  to 
$4,130),  indicating  a  hjgh  percentage  of  remodeling  and  repair 
work.  Persons,  well  informed,  anticipate  a  rapid  revival  of  con- 
struction work  at  Montevideo  after  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
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Railways — Main  Lines. 


The  tlireo  principal  Uriioiiayan  systems  and  lines — the  Central, 
the  Midland,  iind  the  East  Coast — comprise  nearly  95  per  c«nt  of  all 
mileage  in  oi)eration.  The  tliree  concerns  are  British  owned,  and 
their  financial  year  runs'fi^m  Jnly  1  to  June  30.  As  reported  by 
the  IJrngnayan  director  of  railway  accounting  and  control,  these 
lines  shoAved  a  gain  in  gross  receipts  for  the  fmancial  year  1916- 
17  as  compared  with  1915-16,  although  the  gain  was  more  than 
count,erba lanced  by  increased  operating  charges!  The  figures  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


Eceeipts  and 
expenditures. 


GKOSS  RECEIPTS. 


Passenger  traffic 

Freight  tranRc 

Parcels  and  l)aggagc . 
Various ." 


Total 

OPERATING  KXPENSES. 

Lines  and  properties 

Locomotives 


U,&05.192 

■!,aiO,732 

385, 352 

216,025 


G,  J57i301 


921),  962 
J, 621,564 


1916-17 


SI, 873,652 

4,625,299 

390.252 

207,3t:5 


7,09G,5SS 


S30.690 
2,254,3% 


Rcceipt.s  and 
expenditures. 


OPEHATIN-C;   EXPEKSK3 

continued. 

Telosraph 

Rolling  stock 

Trafiic 

General  expenses .". 

Rental  of  rolling  stock . 
Various 

Total  


1915-16 


S2S,322 
202,969 
927, 727 
359,554 
35,942 
74,C.S't 


4,180,724 


1916-17 


S28. 30S 

225,931 

1,012,092 

385,819 

40, 631 

68,006 


4,855,873 


The  increase  in  gross  receipts  in  1916-17  is  attributed  to  a  more 
favorable  traffic  situation  and  higher  rates  which  went  into  effect  in 
April,  1916.  Higher  operating  expenses  are  due,  of  course,  to  the 
rise  in  prices  of  all  materials. 

The  combined  mileage  of  the  three  svstems  is  1,556;  984  for  the 
Central,  501  for  the  Midland,  and  71  for  the  East  Coast-  In  1916- 
17,  out  of  total  receipts  of  $7,006,588,  $5,727,772  fell  to  the  Central; 
$1,165,770  to  the  Midland;  and  $203,016  to  the  East  Coast.  The 
Central,  which  is  the  only  railway  having  its  terminal  in  Moutevideo, 
does  most  of  the  liauling  for  the  freight  producing  agricultural 
section. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  the  three  systems  transported  a 
total  of  1,015,983  passengers  and  1,512,791  metric  tons  of  freight. 
Freight  was  classified  in  tons  as  follows:  Country  products,  118,318; 
building  materials,  269,214;  general  merchandise,  210,965;  miscol- 
laneous,  97,515;  live  stock  (1,458.517  animals),  412,552;  compnnv  sup- 
plies, 104,200;  total,  1,512,794. "   ' 

Special  Surcharge  on  Central — G-ovcrnment  Guaranties — Minor  Lines. 

After  inuc'i  discussion,  a  decree  of  June  21,  1917,  authorized  the 
Central  Uruguay  Co.  to  collect  as  fi'om  July  1,  1917,  a  special  sur- 
charge on  freight  and  parcels  carried  on  certain  sections  (see  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Aug.  7,  1917).  This  charge  was  expected  to  mean 
an  increase  of  revenue  of  $1,070,000  to  the  Central  Co.,  which  had  at 
first  proposed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  all  rates  ns  a  means  of 
securing  the  $1,280,000  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  cover  working 
los.ses,  meet  obligations,  and  pay  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  common 
stock. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  Central,  Midland," 
and  East  Coast  Railways-  the  Uruguayan  Governmejit  guaranties  on 
1,063  miles  earnings  of  3-J  per  cent  on  a  recognized  capitalization  of 
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$.'')0.10r)  per  mile.  Tho  Govoviimont  paid  tlic  r:nlw:iys  if;801,000  nii 
account  of  these  "uavanties  durinf>'  191G-17,  as  aaainst  $92!),000  in 
1015-10,  and  $1,000,000  in  1914-15.^ 

Traffic  dnrin;^:  the  first  semester  of  1917-18  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1017)  and  good  prospects  for  the  ensuing-  months  indicated  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  improvement  noted  in  the  Uruguayan  raihvay  situa- 
tion since  1015.  The  principal  obstacle  to  prosperity  at  present  is 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  and  other  supplies. 

Tho  Government-owned  lines  of  Uruguay — Durazno-Trinidad,  28.6 
miles,  and  the  Ferrocarril  del  Norte,  12.1  miles — are  of  little  im- 
portance. The  Government  took  physical  and  legal  possession  of  the 
Trinidad-Durazno  line  from  MacArthur  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1017,  the 
price  paid  being  roughly  $1,230,000.  According  to  official  reports  the 
line  is  being  successfully  operated.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  the  21-mile  line  of  the  Uruguay  Raihvay  Co.  from 
Puerto  de  la  Paloma  to  Rocha  were  well  under  yvaj  at  the  close  of 
1017. 

Railway  extension  w^ork  is  at  a  standstill  in  Uruguay  and  will 
presumably  remain  so  until  after  the  war.     There  is  notliing  to  re- 
port in  this  connection  for  1917. 
Rise  in  Cost  of  Living — National  Subsistence  Board. 

Uruguay  has  not  escaped  the  world-wide  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
brought  about  by  the  war,  and  while  no  statistical  data  are  available 
by  which  the  exact  increase  can  be  measured,  the  price  of  native  and 
imported  commodities  has  soared  upward.  As  respects  imports,  the 
rise  in  price  is  due,  of  course,  to  higher  prices,  scarcity,  and  export  re- 
strictions in  producirig  countries,  supplemented  by  high  ocean  freights. 
Native  products  such  as  meat,  bread,  and  other  foodstuffs  are  forced 
up  by  competitive  buying  in  the  Uruguayan  market  for  export  to  less- 
privileged  countries. 

Toward  the  close  of  1017  the  Uruguayan  Government  decided  to 
folloAV  the  example  of  other  countries  along  the  line  of  conservation 
of  supplies  and  price  control.  On  December  20,  1017,  a  law  was  pro- 
mulgated authorizing  the  Government  to  prohibit,  when  deemed  ex- 
pedient, the  exportation  of  food  products  of  prime  necessity.  The 
law  defined  as  such,  cereals  and  meal  made  therefrom,  leguminous 
vegetables  and  meal  made  therefrom,  tubers,  fruit,  garden  vegetables, 
bread,  meat,  fresh  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  yerba  mate,  sugar, 
oil,  and  water.  The  law  further  stated  that  the  same  treatment 
woidd  be  applied  to  coal,  wood  fuel,  electric  lighting,  gas,  petroleum, 
gasoline,  agricultural  implements,  jute,  bags,  building  materials,  and 
chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products  used  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease.  The  law  authorized  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase and  expropriate  products  and  to  regulate  prices,  and  created 
a  National  Subsistence  Board.  This  board  had,  of  course,  practically 
no  opportunity  to  make  its  action  felt  in  the  closing  days  of  1017. 
Summary  of  Tariff  and  Sirailar  Legislation. 

The  principal  laws,  decrees,  and  resolutions  with  reference  to 
import  and  export  duties  or  otherwise  affecting  the  customs  admin- 
istration were  in  1017  as  follows: 

A  decree  of  April  20,  1017,  regulated  the  laAv  of  August  16,  1916, 
which  established  a  duty  of  12  per  cent,  plus  usual  surtaxes,  on  cer- 
tain silk  and  mixed  silk  fabrics. 
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On  April  20,  1917,  new  regulations  were  is.sued  with  reference  to 
the  marking  and  numbering  of  imported  merchandise.  A  decree  of 
May  20,  1917,  transferred  to  the  customhouse  the  branch  of  the 
Monte^•ideo  post  office  charged  with  clearing  incoming  parcels  and 
declared  it  a  customs  warehouse.  The  change  was  made  in  order 
to  facilitate  quick  dispatch  and  ]3resent  abuses. 

A  decree  of  July  IG,  1917,  included  temporarily  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical products  among  those  subject  to  analysis  before  customs 
entry  and  provided  for  the  reexportation  of  rejected  products  within 
80  days. 

The  most  importalit  tariff  legislation  of  the  year  Avas,  however, 
the  law  of  November  9,  1917,  which  converted  existing  .specific  export 
duties  on  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  into  an  ad  valorem' export  duty  of 
4  per  cent. 

There  was  no  important  new  trade-mark  or  patent  legislation  in 
Uruguay  in  1917, 

Foreign  Commerce — Recent  Trade  Balances. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
Urug^iayan  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics,  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  Uruguayan  commercial  balances  during  the  war.  Inasmuch 
as  the  figures  quoted  are  merely  approximate  and  all  values  are 
shown  in  round  numbers,  they  have  not  been  converted.  Tlio  Uru- 
guayan peso  is  worth  at  par  a  litle  more  than  the  United  States 
dollar  (exactly  $1.0342) : 


Item. 

Pesos. 

Item. 

Pesos. 

CEEDIT. 

1914: 

Exports 

58,200,000 

73,300,000 
.300,000 

DEBIT— continued. 

1915— Continued. 

Paid  on  mortgage  bonds  abroad. . . 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service... 

Profits  paid  on  foreign  capital 

Gold  imports 

1915: 

Exports 

.^00,000 

400,000 

3.000,000 

600, 000 

Inlastrial  capital  brouglit  in 

1916: 

Exports 

73, 900, 000 

'  1916- 

Industrial  capital  brought  in 

1917: 

1,500,000 

103,500,000 
3, 000, 000 

Imports- 
Foreign  merchandise 

52, 900, 000 
5,200,000 

4,000,000 
500,000 

Exports 

Native  productsin  transit 

External  de!)t  service  and  guaran- 

Industrial  capital  brought  in 

Total  credits 

313,700,000 

Paid  on  mortgage  bonds  abroad. . . 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service. . . 

Profits  paid  on  foreign  capital 

Gold  imnorts ! 

DEBIT. 

1914: 

37,200,000 
3,000,000 

6, 000, 000 
500,000 
400, 000 

4,100,000 

40,600,000 
7,200,000 

4,900,000 

400,000 
4,000,000 
12,  .500, 000 

Imports— 

Forei^  inei"chandiS8 

1917: 

Imports- 
Foreign  merchandise 

Native  products iu  transit 

«!t).  600, 000 
5,000,000 

External  debt  service  and  guaran- 
ties  

Native  products  in  transit 

External  debt  service  and  guaran- 
ties  

Paid  on  mortgage  bonds  abroad. . . 

4,500,000 
500, 000 
400,000 

4.000,000 
12.300,000 

Diplomatic  and  'consular  service... 

Proats  paid  on  foreign  capital 

1915: 

Imports- 

Paid  on  mortgage  bonds  abroad. . . 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service. . . 

Benefits  paid  ou  foreign  capital 

Gold  imporis 

foreign  merchandise 

Native  products  in  transit 

External  debt  service  and  guaran- 
ties  

on  December  31,  1917 31,000,nn() 

. 

The  second  item  on  the  debit  side — ^"  native  products  in  transit " — 
covers  wool,  hides,  and  similar  products,  largely  from  southern 
Brazil,  which  are  shipped  ria  Montevideo  and  figure  in  the  export 
returns  as  Uruguayan  products.  With  respect  to"  imports  as  shown 
in  the  j^receding  table,  values  for  1914  are  based  on  the  "  aforo  "  or 
fixed  official  valuation  for  customs  purposes,  while  those  for  the  sue- 
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coodinG:  years  are  based  on  the  same  valuation  increased  by  IG  per 
cent  for  1915,  50  per  cent  for  1910,  and  78.9  per  cent  for  1917,  tlins 
making'  allowance  for  the  rise  in  price  of  imported  products. 

In  addition  to  the  favorable  trade  balance  of  31,90().0{)0  jiesos,  the 
author  of  the  foregoino-  statement  credited  Uruouay  with  nn  un- 
shipped balance  of  exportable  products  remaining  over  on  December 
ol,  1917,  from  the  1917  campaign  and  valued  at  57,;}00.000  pesos. 
The  products  in  question  comprised  wool,  43,200,000  pesos;  sheep- 
skins, 200.000  pesos;  dry  cattle  skins,  4,000,000  pesos;  and  wheat, 
9,900,000  pesos. 

Export  Trade  by  Countries. 

As  appears  from  the  summary  just  quoted,  Uruguay's  exjjort  trade 
showed  a  heavy  increase  in  19i7.  as  compared  with  191().  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  in  detail  Avith  what  countries  that  increase  was 
most  pronounced: 


Exports  to- 


1913 


lillti 


Argentina 

AiLslria-Hiingary 

Boliium 

n  raz  i ! 

Ohilo 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

United  States - 

Total 

OUkt  countries  and  ships'  provisions 

Grand  totaL , 


510,7-40,529 
1,20*. 714 

S.r;01.S41 

4,741,313 

:;  11,989 

2.M2,369 

12;  30:1,325 

13,?07,580 

2,953,379 

1,468,867 

221,001 

S57,  S9S 

7,932,966 

2,863,455 


$11,869,012 


70, 457. 22G 
367. 762 


70,824,988 


1,432,571 

43,863 

699,339 

12,603,144 


12,583,035 
228,716 


3,549,946 
14,161.275 
17,452,327 


74, 62?,  22s 
1,758,821 


76,382,019 


812,301,744 


1,292, 

2.33, 

846, 

IC,  087, 


125 
705 

8;j5 

330 


14,648, 
33, 


873 
3S0 


4,659, 
19,224, 
20,067, 


100 
545 

4S-1 


95,398,121 
263,703 


95,661,824 


Exports  to  other  countries  in  1910  include  $1,305,587  to  Sweden 
and  $116,798  to  Holland. 

It  will  be  observed  tha.t,  while  these  official  figures  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  show  exports  amounting  to 
$95,600,000  in  1917,  the  figures  given  bv  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and 
quoted  previously  in  this  report  show  103,500,000  pesos  or  $107,019,000. 
The  chief  has  obviously  assigned  to  exports  a  higher  market  value 
than  that  t-aken  as  a  basis  for  first  I'eturns,  which  may  receive  upward 
revision  before  publication  in  the  yearbook. 

The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  the  foregoing  figures  is  the 
remarkable  development  of  Uruguay's  export  trade  Avith  the  Ameri- 
can market,  the  details  of  which  Avill  be  considered  later  under  the 
heading  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  Avhile  in  1913  Germany  held  first  place  in  the  Uruguayan 
export  trade,  in  1917  the  first  four  countries  were  in  tiie  order  of 
importance  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
Italy,  these  four  Entente  markets  taking  roughly  80  per  cent  of 
Uruguayan  exports.  Uruguayan  products  shipped  to  xVrgentina  Avere 
no  doubt  A^ery  largely  for  reexport  to  the  same  markets.  Spain. 
Avhose  demand  for  Uruguayan  products  shoAvs  an  important  increase, 
took,  hoAvever,  only  about  one-third  of  lial^'^s  figure  in  1917. 
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Exports  by  Classes. 

The  following  figures  show  exports,  by  classes,  in  lOlG  and  1917: 


Articles. 


Animal  products: 

Aniraals,  live 

Meats  and  extracts 

Fats 

AVool 

Hides,  dry,  salted,  tanned. 

Bristles . ." 

Bones 

Residues 

Other  animal  products 


Total  animal  products. 


Agricultural  products: 

Floiir  and  meal 

Grains  and  seed 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Forage 

Other  agricultural  products. 


Total  agricultural  products. 


I    Mineral  products: 

Metals 

Stones 

■   Earths 


Total  mineral  products. 


Hunt ing  products 

Fishing  products 

Miscellaneous  products. 
Ships'  provisions 


Total  exports. 


1916 


■371,704 
471,5.32 
,0:)7,041 
■i01,3F-l 
49G,4'io 
217, 9S0 
147, 869 
162, eo9 
10, SSI 


73,367,695 


551,457 

913,  S- 20 

22,676 

13, 198 

958 


1,502,109 


2,099 
161,  &59 
325,794 


492,552 

72,370 

25,S28 

628, 9:0 

292,575 


76,382,049 


1917 


S2. 503,. 568 

33,945,873 

3,240,768 

35,181,191 

17,930,817 

264,646 

184,847 

195, 1.36 

9,728 


93,456,574 


54,237 
3:5,823 
74,054 
23,247 
103 


185, 469 


1.38,637 
214,555 


355, 192 


102, 151 

37,243 

1,379,9.54 

147, 241 


95,661,824 


Nothing  can  bring  out  more  clearly  than  the  foregoing  figures  to 
what  extent  Uruguay  is  dependent  on  stock  raising  and  the  indus- 
tries immediately  derived  therefrom.  Animal  products  account  for 
about  98  per  cent  of  the  1917  exports.  The  two  heaviest  items  are 
wool,  and  meats  and  extracts,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  hides.  The  only  other  items  exceeding  $1,000,000  are  fats,  live 
animals,  and  "miscellaneous"  products,  the  last  including  among 
other  things  the  export  trade  of  Uruguay's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, such  as  cement,  woolens,  leather  goods,  hats,  etc. 

Exports  of  Wool,  Hides,  and  Meat  Products. 

The  increase  in  wool  exports  in  1917  was  greater  as  respects  value 
than  quantitv.  Exports  of  raw  wool  were,  roughlv,  67,500,000  pounds 
in  1916,  and"  86,700,000  pounds  in  1917.  Uruguay  e^xported  575,000 
pounds  of  washed  wool  in  1917.  The  slight  decrease  in  exports  of 
hides  in  1917  was  due  to  a  falling  off  of  about  $3,000,000  in  shipments 
of  dry  cattle  hides  and  a  little  over  $100,000  in  those  of  dry  sheep- 
skins, as  compared  with  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  salted 
cattle  hides  increased  by  about  $3,000,000  in  1917.  ' 

The  increase  of  about  $6,500,000  in  exports  of  meats  and  extracts 
in  1917,  as  compared  with  1916,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  caimed 
meat  (beef),  shipments  of  which  just  about  doubled  as  respects  both 
quantities  and  values — 45,700,000  pounds,  worth  $6,000,000  in  1916 
and  90,000,000  pounds,  worth  $12,000,000  in  1917.    Other  important 
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items  under  tlie  heading  of  meats  and  extracts  \verc  in  round  num- 
bers as  follows : 


Meats  and  extracts. 

1 
1911".                     !                      1917 

( 

rounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

\'aluc. 

139,000,000 

$15,700,000 
2,370,000 

870,000 

1,080,000 

520,000 

151,000,000 

7,900,000 

4,000,000 

16,000,000 

900, 000 

$16,400,000 

OHO,  000 

400,000 

1,9.50,000 

1  0^)  000 

Chilled  bocf 

18,000,000 

S,  100, 000 

0,200,000 

■100,000 

Extract 

Exports  not  falling  under  the  heading  of  animal  products  are  of 
onh'  minor  importance.  The  figures  for  1917  show  a  heavy  decrease 
in  exports  of  flour,  meal,  grain,  and  seed  as  compared  with  1916.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  an  export  embargo  on  v.-heat  and  flour  was  in 
effect,  from  November  13,  1916,  to  December  17,  1917.  The  good  1917 
crop  was  not  ready  for  shipment  in  time  to  affect  the  returns  for 
1917.  Exports  of  stones  and  earths  (sand)  continued  to  decrease  in 
1917,  largely  on  account  of  lack  of  building  activity  in  neighboring 
markets.  The  falling  off*  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  heading  "  ships' 
provisions"  reflects,  of  course,  the  steadily  decreasing  movement  of 
shipping  at  jVJontevideo. 

Import  Trade — Slight  Increase  in  1917. 

The  following  figures  show  Uruguay's  import  trade  by  countries 
in  1916  and  1917,  as  well  as  in  1913  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Values  in  the  first  three  columns  are  based  on  official  valuations  for 
customs  purposes  and  consequently  do  not  take  into  account  the  rise 
in  prices  since  1913.  For  this  reason  the  figures  afford  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  the  actual  volume  of  trade.  In  the  fourth  column  will 
be  found  figures  showing  the  estimated  values  of  merchandise  im- 
ported from  leading  sources  of  supply  in  1917  based  on  average  prices 
during  the  year.  These  figures  have  not  yet  been  oflicially  published 
but  have  been  furnished  the  consulate  througli  the  courtesy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics: 


Imported  from- 


Argentina 

Austria-Hongary . 

Belgium ".. 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cuba. 


France 

Germany 
Italy. 


Mexico 

NeUierlaiids 

Paraguay 

Spain 

United  Kingdom . 

United  Stales 

Other  countries.. 


•Dfllcial  \'alaaUon  fixed. 


1013 


■too, 

3,527, 
2, 122, 
172, 
22  (, 
4,2-38, 
8,070, 
3.591, 


")41  ' 
000  ; 
2S9  1 
S-U  ! 
348 
441 
.->18  ! 
714 
512 


279, 

162. 

2,397, 

12,624, 

0,6.3(5, 

70. 


514 
37.-> 
J.53 
S70 
669 
104 


1916 


?.7,.5' 


,.590,677 

4, 127 

61,7.^ 

,225,380 

45,053 

193, 712 

,757,517 

257.526 

.0.58,110 

664,720 

299, lis 

99. 153 

,002,313 

,307,215 

,208,305 

105,635 


Total 4S,4S8,285  j  36,4.S0,3iS 


1917 


5,372,^1 


6,638,490 
6,  .583 

a»,  52;3 

1,421,028 

100, 117 
1,010,(U7 

763. 1S6 
S5;514 

135, 172 
2,6:^7,791 
6,019,464 
10,9-15,744 

119,6:37 


38,477,446 


Estimated 
value. 


10, 279, 794 


2, 401,  OSS 
'i,"7:J9,'i26 


4,740,733 
12, 10S,0:.!0 
20,177,051 

2,7:i9,059 


68, 835, 860 
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As  in  the  case  of  exports,  the  war  has  brought  the  United  States 
into  first  phice  in  Uruguay's  import  trade.  American  exporters  got 
about  one-seventh  of  the  Uruguayan  market  in  1913  and  one-fourth 
in  191G,  Avhile  in  1917  they  furnished  28  per  cent  of  imports  accord- 
ing to  official  vahiations  and  29  per  cent  according  to  estimated  com- 
mercial value.  (See  fourth  column.)  The  only  other  countries 
shoAving  important  gains  in  the  import  trade  as  measured  by  official 
valuations  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  the  increase  in  the 
lq.st  instance  being  due  to  fuel  oil. 

TJnport  Trade  by  Groups. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  groups  in  1916 
and  1917,  the  figures  for  1917  being  supplemented  by  official  esti- 
mates of  the  actual  commercial  value  of  merchandise,  which  was  on 
an  average  78.9  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  "  aforos  "  or  fixed  official 
valuations  for  customs  purposes.  These  estimates  show  particularly 
important  advances  in  the  price  of  grocers'  products,  hardware, 
paper,  and  naval  stores,  building  materials,  and  raw  materials : 


Groups  of  articles. 


Animals ." ?1 

Grocers'  products 13 

Dry  .coods  and  notions 5 

Hardware,  paper,  and  naval  stores 4 

Electrical  supplies 

Musical  instruments 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Shoes,  leather  goods,  skins 

Building  materials,  etc 1 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Pharmaceutical  specialties  and  articles 

Perfumery 

Watches,  jewelry,  precious  stones,  etc 

Raw  materials  and  machinery  for  industries |    8 


Official  valuation 
(fixed). 


1916 


,783,923 
,216,416 
,451,971 
,702,303 
353,096 
91,127 
111,563 
276,016 
,680,960 
331,502 
187, 561 
117, 202 
107, 166 
,009,542 


1917 


»1, 792, 222 

10, 608, 972 

6,187,822 

6,404,695 

506, 107 

98,789 

137, 457 

301,024 

1,198,614 

300, 85:i 

193, 508 

117,321 

141,777 

10, 128, 285 


Total 36,480,348 


38,477,446 


Estimated 

commercial 

value. 


1917 


91,792,224 

20, 825, 420 
8,774,338 

11,701,3.85 
827, 483 
138,302 
213, 468 
5.33, 715 
2, 872, 846 
671, 187 
313,481 
181,82:i 
241,021 

19, 750, 165 


68,836,860 


The  classification  of  imports  is  based  upon  that  of  the  Uruguayan 
customs  tariff  Avhich  follows  as  respects  many  articles  lines  drawn  by 
local  trade  usages.  The  group  "  grocers'  products  "  includes,  for  in- 
stances, all  proclucts  commonly  handled  by  ""  almaceneros  "  or  grocers 
and  covers  certain  kinds  of  shooks,  glass  containers,  kerosene,  etc. 
While  kerosene  is  thus  classified  with  "  groceries,"  gasoline  is  in- 
cluded under  "  hardware."  The  group  "  hardware,  paper,  and  naval 
stores "  is  very  large  and  covers  a  Avicle  range  of  heavy  and  shelf 
hardware,  machines,  metal  ware,  household  goods,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  paper  which  is,  of  course,  in  reality  a  distinct  line  handled  by  en- 
tirel}'  different  firms.  Such  groups  as  "furniture  and  upholstery" 
and  "  shoes,  leather  goods,  etc.,"  include  also  supj)lies  for  makers  of 
these  articles.  The  title  "  building  materials,  etc.,"  reads  in  Spanish 
'•  articulos  de  barraca  "  and  covers  a  variety  of  heavy  products  han- 
dled by  dealers  owning  warehouses  or  sheds  "  barracas."  Among  the 
products  included  under  this  heading  are  various  kinds  of  lumber, 
clay  pipe,  brick,  tiles,  forage,  stone,  etc.  Among  the  leading  items 
making  up  the  group  "  raw  materials  and  machinery  for  industries" 
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are  coal,  paper  for  newsjiapers,  etc.,  tin  plate,  jiilc  baoirino-,  rralvan- 
ized  wire,  binding  twine,  tin  iin  l>ars.  alcohol,  sulpliur,  agricultural 
machinery,  etc. 

Entrance  of  United  States  Into  War  Affects  Local  Traders. 

ITruguay  is  dependent  upon  importation  for  manufactured  goods 
of  every  (lescription,  iron  and  steel  product,  other  metals,  all  kinds 
of  textiles,  industrial  chemicals,  building  materials,  hnnber,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  food  products.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of 
1917,  importers  were  able  to  re.cei^•e  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  and  other  sources  with  relative  facility,  and  there  was  a 
murkeci  scarcity  only  in  certain  ]icrhai)s  minor  lines,  in  wdiich  our 
exporters  had  been  unable  satisfaclorily  to  replace  former  sour(;es  of 
supply.  Of  course,  prices  had  risen  and  this  fact  together  with  the 
increasing  shipping  difficulties  curtailed  imports  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  however, 
it  became  constantly  more  difficult  to  secure  merchandise,  until  at 
the  present  time  the  elTect  of  liigh  j^rices,  demands  for  military  pur- 
poses, high  freights,  and  lack  of  shipping,  have  been  to  curtail  seri- 
ously imports  of  every  description. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficuties,  the  leading  Monte- 
video importers  realized  handsome  profits  in  1017,  and  the  import 
trade  was  on  the  whole  in  a  better  financial  condition  than  before 
the  war.  The  drop  in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies,  which  became 
acute  in  the  late  fall  of  1917,  proved  a  boon  to  those  having  to  make 
payments  in  the  Allied  countries. 

Decrease  in  Tonnage  and  Increase  in  Freight  Eates. 

The  export  trade  was  very  active  during  the  first  half  of  1917 
and  prospects  for  the  1917-18  campaign  appeared  most  encouraging. 
However,  as  available  tonnage  decreased  and  foreign  exchange  fell, 
it  gradually  became  apparent  that  the  financing  and  shipment  of  the 
large  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  and  meat  to  be  exported  would  bo  a 
serious  problem.  The  total  tonnage  of  incoming  vessels  at  Monte- 
video decreased  by  16  per  cent  in  1917  as  compared  with  1910  and 
was  61  per  cent  below  the  figures  for  1913.  As  usual  in  recent  years, 
the  heaviest  decrease  occurred  in  the  case  of  steamers  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  total  tonnage  of  incoming  steamers  in  the  forei2:n  trade 
at  Montevideo  was  11.544,598  in  1913;  10,240,472  in  1914;  6,967,846 
in  1915 ;  4,539,200  in  1916 ;  and  3,781,287  iii  1917.  These  figures  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  both  importers  and  exporter;? 
on  the  score  of  shipping.  (See  Commerce  Reports  for  June  21,  1918, 
for  detailed  statistics  in  regard  to  shipping.) 

Following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the 
requisition  of  much  shipping  formerly  devoted  to  the  River  Plate 
trade,  freight  rates  on  cargo  leaving  New  York  rose  rapidly,  and  in 
August  and  September  quotations  of  as  high  as  $3  per  cubic  foot  were 
frequent.  At  that  time  local  merchants  were  paying  two  and  three 
times  as  much  freight  on  American  as  on  British  goods.  A  subse- 
quent rise  in  British  and  decrease  in  American  freights  occurred  and 
the  situation  was  gradually  adjusted. 

On  the  other  hanc'u  exporters  seemed  to  experience  greater  diffi- 
culties in  securing  space  for  England  and  the  European  Continent 
than  for  the  United  States.    As  respects  England,  this  was  attributed 
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largely  to  the  fact  that  Montovideo  shippers  ■were  compelled  to  api)ly 
for  space  to  the  allotment  committee  established  in  Buenos  Aires, 
there  being  no  such  organization  at  this  port.  The  situation  was, 
howcA'er,  remedied  in  January,  1918,  by  the  organization  of  a  local 
allotment  conmiittee  at  Montevideo  (see  report  on  "Shipping  at 
Montevideo,"'  published  iji  Coii:\rERCE  Reports  for  Mar.  28,  1918). 
Lack  of  tonnage  for  French  and  Italian  ports  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced, and  in  December,  1917,  Montevideo  exporters  reported  some 
5,000,000  pounds  of  sheepskins,  almost  all  intended  for  shipment 
to  France,  Avhich  could  not  be  moved  for  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

Depreciation  in  Exchange. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  a  drop  in  exchange  at  Montevideo  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  the  active  shipping  season  for  wool  and  hides  com- 
mences. The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies  in  1917, 
however,  far  exceed  the  normal  fluctuation  of  exchange.  The  trust 
or  cash  selling  rate  agreed  upon  by  all  Montevideo  banks  for  sight 
drafts  on  New  York  m  amounts  from  $1,001  to  $3,000  was  94.90  on 
October  1,  1917,  and  83  on  December  13.  The  lowest  figure  quoted  in 
1916  had  been  92.70.  The  depreciation  in  British,  French,  and  Italian 
exchange  was  equally  as  or  even  more  serious.  Needless  to  say,  the 
banks'  buying  rates  are  ahvays  well  below  the  trust  selling  rate; 
New  York  drafts  v,ere  purchased  in  December,  1917,  as  Ioav  as  80 
centesimos  (82.72  cents)  to  the  dollar.  A  loss  of  up  to  17  per  cent 
naturally  operated  as  a  potent  check  on  the  export  trade,  and  the 
outward  movement  of  products  which  should  have  been  in  full  swing 
was  almost  paralyzed  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  This 
accounts,  of  cou.rse,  in  a  large  measure  for  the  unshipped  balance  of 
products  valued  at  57,300,000  pesos  remaining  over  from  1917  and 
noted  in  the  summary  quoted  previously  in  this  report. 

Changes  in  TTruguayan  Shipping  Laws — German  Vessels. 

In  April  and  ^Nlay,  1917,  the  Uruguayan  Government  issued  a  series 
of  decrees  introducing  important  modifications  in  shipping  regula- 
tions, the  general  object  being  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  Uruguayan 
flag  to  vessels  really  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government  and  serving  Uruguayan  commerce.  The  registry  of  a 
number  of  vessels  was  declared  forfeited'  and  the  issuance  of  pro- 
visional certificates  of  registry  by  consuls  was  stopped.  Under  the 
new  requirements  Uruguaj^an  registry  is  given  only  when  the  owner 
or  outfitter  and  master  are  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Uruguayan 
vessels  must  make  each  year  at  least  two  round  trips  to  Uruguayan 
ports,  in  default  of  which  they  will  be  held  to  have  forfeited  their 
registry.  For  full  particulars  concerning  the  decrees  in  question  see 
reports  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for  June  7,  June  2G,  and 
June  28,  1917. 

On  October  G,  1917,  the  Uruguayan  Government  presented  a  bill 
providing  for  the  definite  seizure  and  utilization  for  the  benefit  of 
Uruguayan  commerce  of  the  following  eight  German  vessels  lying- 
in  the  port  of  Montevideo:  Tlarzhurg,  Salatis^  Bahia.,  Thurhu/ia^ 
tSilvki,  Folynedri^  3Icra,  and  IViec/cmd.  A  law  of  November  9,  1917, 
authorized  the  Government  to  lease  the  vessels  in  question  and  they 
were  subsequently  chartered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Inasmuch  as  ail  eight  steamers  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
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German  crews  and  had  to  undergo  extensive  repairs,  their  requisition 
could,  of  course,  exercise  no  effect  on  shipping  conditions  in  1917. 
Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

Tlic  follovdng  table  gives  the  declared  exports  from  Uruguay  t^ 
the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  Montevideo  in  lOlG  and  1017, 
respectively : 


191G 


Articles. 


Blood,  (Irk-d pounds. 

Bones do... 

Cheinieab,  etc.: 

Glycprin do... 

Ipecac do. . . 

Cocoa do... 

Feathers,  o'4rich do. . . 

Fertilizers: 

G  I!  im  0 t  ou  s . 

All  other do . . . 

Furs  and  sldns pieces. 

G  lue  s  tock pounds . 

Grease  and  oil: 

Marrow do... 

All  other do . . . 

Hair: 

Horse do... 

All  other do. . . 

Hides  and  skins: 

calf,  dry \^^_ 

Calf,  green  or  pickled {pounds' 

^■'^iii^.dnr fenk 

Cattle,  green  or  pickled {P^f^^^; 

Hor^e,  colt,  and  ass,  dry {P|f^^|-_ 

Sheep,  dry {Pjf^^; 

Sheep,  green  or  pickled {poundi". 

Hoofs,  horns,  etc do... 

India  rubber do. . . 

Moat  and  meat  products: 

Beef,  corned do. . . 

Bee f ,  frozen do . . . 

Beef,  jerked do. . . 

Sausage,  casings do . . . 

Tallow do... 

Oils '. gallons. 

Oleo  stearin pounds . 

Seed :  Flaxseed bushels . 

Skins  for  morocco 

Tin  ore tons. 

Veeetables:  Lentils bushels. 

Wool: 

Scoured pounds. 

Unwashed do. . . 

.Ml  other. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1917 


Quantity. 


2, 716, 727 
5,307,»13 

65, 187 

38,506 

360,485 

11,112 


S72, 441 
103, 439 

17, 132 
10,471 
52,982 
22,53S 


SOS 
'i,' 363^619' 


41,294 
55,846 


3.035,370 
11,315,934 

62,119 


570, 3S0 
236,990 

189,075 

804, 524 

25,269 

1,047,364 

702, 71S 

15,740,-144 

479, 517 

27,516,677 

26,000 

359,291 


3,333,936 


240,727 
44,048 
78,743 


2,788,406 

296,014 

1,030,870 

2,321,398 


Total. 


75,891 


18,609,420 


140, 199 
52. 284 


}  383, 646 
}  410,277 
I  5, 502, 156 
]•  6,107,430 
}  134,768 
I      628, 148 

}      113,405 

7fl 

66,200 


269,405 
13,568 
82,370 

150,726 


109,651 


70,020 


8,213,317 
36,738 


22,861,228 


6,035 

144 

4,731 

23,025 

3,500,157 

23,501 
255, 343 

182,619 


Value. 


5135,727 
193,991 

13,950 


13,364 

13,9GS 
190,578 

54,531 
135,64;! 

4,618 

50,775 

49,732 


/  33, 
I  259, 
f  26, 
\  581, 
f  81, 
I  1,S30, 
•  534, 
28,491, 
4, 


000  ^ 

949  if 
407  \ 
695  If 

950  X 

001  II 
792  \ 
231 
900 


134, 
1,735, 

155, 
1, 366, 
2,904, 

216, 


2,418,421 


648,293 

668,605 

15,287,802 

5, 151 

1,583,822 


6,550 


349, 774 
43,085,926 


173, 3U 
191, 739 
760,320 
,  520, la; 
29,836 
518,032 

457,292 

82,758 
44,190 

377,268 


87, 157 

58,932 

2,359,13<i 

7,726 

207, 49t 


20,17:^ 

'is,' 736 

250.712 

20,360,6^13 

7,&11 


35,392,14-4 


No  m voices  were  certified  for  shipments  to  Hawaii  or  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  either  year.  In  1917  there  were  exported  to  Porto  Eico 
1,247,571:  pounds  of  jerked  beef,  valued  at  $102,811. 

Declared  exports  "jumped  from  $22,861,228  in  191G  to  $35,o92,114 
in  1917,  and  would  have  considerably  exceeded  this  amount  had  tlu^ 
unfavorable  exchange  situation  not  interfered  with  the  outward 
movement  of  wool  during  the  December  quarter.  Exports  of  un- 
washed wool  increased  from  $8,213,317  in  1916  to  $20,360,613  in  1917, 
and  accounted  for  considerably  over  50  per  cent  of  Uruguay's  export 
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trade  to  tlie  United  States  in  the  last-named  year.  Shipments  of 
wool  and  total  dech\red  exports  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows, 
by  quarters,  in  1917: 


Quarter  ending- 


Total 
declared 
exports. 


March Sll,  390, 293 

June 13, 1!H,  C41 


September. 
December.. 


Total . 


4,3.50,511 
6,  u-iO,  699 


Unwashed 
wool. 


J8, 220. 819 

8,980,247 

568, 029 

2,591,548 


35,392,144 


20, 360, 643 


The  three  winter  months  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30  are, 
of  course,  the  dead  season.  The  December' quarter  should,  however, 
ordinarily  show  very  heavy  exports  of  wool. 

Hides,  Tallow,  and  Other  Exports. 

Alter  wool,  the  mo::t  important  single  item  in  declared  exports  is 
furnished  by  salted  cattle  hides,  exports  of  which  were  $G,107,436  in 
1916  and  $8,520,133  in  1917.  The  quantity  of  salted  hides  exported 
shows  a  relatively  smaller  increase,  indicating  higher  unit  prices. 
With  the  further  exception  of  pickled  sheepskins,  declared  exports 
of  all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins  fell  off  in  1D17  as  compared  with 
1916.  The  decrease  was  exceptionally  heavv  in  ch*v  cattle  hides,  ship- 
ments of  which  fell  from  $5,50-2,156  in  1916  to  $760,326  in  1917.  The 
principal  cause  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by 
American  buyers,  at  least  in  the  prices  offered  by  European  com- 
petitors. 

Exports  of  tallow  to  the  United  States  jumped  from  $150,726  in 
1916  to  $2,359,136  in  1917,  tallow  being  noAv  the  third  largest  item. 
Canned  corned  beef  and  oleo  stearin  are  new  items  of  importance,  and 
certain  packing-liouse  by-products  such  as  dried  blood,  bones,  fer- 
tilizers, hide  cuttings,  and  hoofs  and  horns,  show  increases  in  1917, 
On  the  other  hand,  no  frozen  beef  v^as  declared  for  export  to  the 
tJnitcd  States  in  1917. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  exports  to  the  United  States 
declared  at  the  consulate  in  1917  total  $35,392,144,  Uruguayan  exports 
to  the  United  States  as  shown  by  Uruguayan  returns  amounted  to 
only  $26,067,484.  The  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  several  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  again  the  somewhat  lower  value 
assigned  to  merchandise  in  Uruguayan  returns,  and  the  inclusion  by 
exporters  of  shipping  expenses  and  export  duties  in  invoices  on 
which  declared  export  returns  are  based. 

Imports  from  the  "United  States. 

The  war  has  brought  the  United  States  from  third  to  an  eas_y 
first  place  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  Urucuavan  market.  Imports 
of  American  goods,  which  were  $6,600,000  in  1913,  were  $10,900,000 
in  1917,  taking  the  official  or  unchanging  value  of  merchandise,  and 
$20,000,000,  according  to  the  estimated  commercial  value. 

Detailed  returns  for  1917  are  not  available,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  to  give  any  figures  respecting  the  various  items  making 
up  the  $20,000,000  of  American  imports  as  compared  with  similar 
im]5orts  from  competing  countries.  Furthermore,  owing  to  abnormal 
market  conditions,  shipping  difficulties,  and  restriction  on  production 
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and  exportation  in  belligerent  countries  u  study  of  figures,  even  if 
available,  might  easily  lead  to  fallacious  conclusious.  Normal  com- 
petitive conditions  do  not  exist  and  have  not  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ])retend  that,  in 
spite  of  increased  interest  in  this  market,  more  adequate  banking  fa- 
cilities, and  industrial  progress  in  the  United  States,  our  manufac- 
turers would,  without  the  war,  have  obtained  the  marked  supremacy 
they  now  possess.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  es- 
pecially since  our  entrance  into  the  war.  American  exporters  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulties — high  prices,  scarcity  of 
merchandise,  export  restrictions,  inadequate  shipping  facilities,  and 
high  freights — which  have  curtailed  imports  from  competing  coun- 
tries. Had  these  factors  not  existed,  the  1917  trade  returns  would 
no  doubt  have  shown  a  still  more  noteworthy  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States. 

Export  trade,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  merely  a  question  of 
production;  just  as  important  as  the  ability  to  produce  is  the  ability 
to  market.  We  must,  in  order  to  maintain  our  position  in  Uruguay, 
have  foreign  banking  facilities,  a  great  nierchant  marine,  and  an  ade- 
quate organization  for  handling  foreign  markets,  eitlier  individually 
or  in  groups.  Before  the  war  our  South  American  trade  was,  broadly 
speaking,  financed  through  London  and  carried  in  British  or  other 
foreign  bottoms.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  concerns  doing  a 
world-wide  business,  American  manufacturers  had  no  export  organi- 
zation. We  have  now  American  branch  banlcs  abroad,  banking  laws 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  foreign  trade,  dollar  exx.'hange,  a  vast  mer- 
chant marine,  and  legislation  which  enables  American  exporters  to 
work  collectively  in  the  same  manner  which  has  proved  so  effective  in 
Germany.  In  spite  of  our  many  handicaps,  we  occupied  third  place 
in  1913  in  Uruguayan  import  trade,  following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
Germany  althougli  greatly  outdistanced  by  Gn^at  Britain. 
More  Intimate  Knowledge  on  Both  Sides. 

In  addition  to  far  more  adequate  marketing  machinery,  we  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  the  wide  diffusion  given  American  goods  and 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  markets  carried  home  by  the 
SAvarms  of  traveling  men  and  merchants  v/ho  have  been  selliug  our 
products  in  South  America.  Furthermore,  many  Latin  Amei'ican 
merchants  have  for  the  first  time  been  led  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  as  respects  Uruguay  in  particular,  the  events  of  the  i:)ast  two 
years  have  created  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  adn_iiration  for  the 
United  States — heartily  reciprocated  on  our  part. — which  constitutes 
a  valuable  asset. 

Given  the  vastly  more  favorable  circumstances  under  which  we 
shall  enter  the  great  commercial  competition  which  is  to  follow  the 
war,  should  v/e  not  be  able  to  maintain  in  a  large  measure  the  ground 
won  during  tlie  last  four  years? 
American  Goods  on  Uruguayan  Markets. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  wide  range  of  American 
products  whicli  have  found  a  new  or  increased  marlcct  in  Uruguay 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  country  is,  as  stared  before',^  de- 
])endent  upon  irijports  for  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
iron  and  steel  products,  other  metals,  all  kinds  of  textiles,  industrial 
chemicals,  building  materials,  lumber,  and  a  considerable  variety 
of  food  prodricts.     In  all  line«  American  goods  are  now  to  be  found, 
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although  truly  in  certain  instances  high  freights  and  export  restric- 
tions have  reduced  imports  from  the  United  States  to  a  figure  below 
the  pre-Avar  level.  This  is  true  of  lumber,  cottonseed  oil,  and  other 
products.  Imports  of  American  sugar,  which  were  heavy  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  ceased  entirely  in  the  second  half  of  1917. 

Two  lines  in  Avhich  the  American  trade  invasion  has  been  par- 
ticularly spectacular  are  motor  cars  and  cineuuitograph  films. 
3>efore  the  war,  American  cars  and  films  were  little  known,  whereas 
at  present  they  dominate  the  market.  The  popularity  of  our  motor 
cars  is  due  to  cheapness  as  respects  cost  and  operation,  simplicity, 
adaptability  to  the  country,  and  the  ease  with  which  parts  may  be 
secured.  From  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  Uruguay  to-day  are 
of  American  make.  It  is  believed  that  both  American  cars  and 
films  are  here  to  stay. 

American  hosiery  has  also  successful!}^  invaded  the  Uruguayan 
market  and  is  much  in  evidence.  In  piece  goods — both  cotton  and 
woolen — our  ])rogress  has  been  less  marked,  and  Great  Britain  still 
has  a  strong  hold  on  the  market.  Competition  in  the  dry-goods 
trade  is  going  to  be  very  keen  after  the  war. 

In  the  important  heavy  and  shelf  hardware  trade  with  its  many 
accessory  lines,  American  manufacturers  have  considerably  devel- 
oped their  n^arket.  As  respects  tin  plate  and  other  metals,  the 
ability  to  compete  after  the  war  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
cost  to  the  purchaser.  In  tools  and  shelf  hardware,  liowever,  quality, 
reputation  of  manufacturer,  and  familiarity  of  customers  with  dif- 
ferent products  Avill  be  important  factors.  American  hardware  has 
an  excellent  reputation  for  quality,  and  many  American  lines,  un- 
known before  the  war.  have  no  doubt  entered  the  market  to  remain. 

A  field  to  be  hotly  disputed  after  the  war  and  one  in  which  we  have 
made  noteworthy  progress  is  that  of  electrical  supplies. 
Can  We  Hold  Our  Position? 

The  predominant  position  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  Uru- 
guayan foreign  commerce  to-day  is  a  fact.  Its  causes  are  too  well 
knoAvn  to  require  discussion.  The  real  question  of  vital  interest  is: 
To  what  extent  will  this  position  be  maintained  after  a  return  to 
normal  conditions?  This  will,  of  course,  depend  very  largely  on 
the  international  economic  situation  of  the  great  manufacturing- 
nations  after  the  war,  on  their  ability  to  produce  articles  capable  of 
competing  in  price  and  quality  with  ours.  In  this  respect,  our 
position  should  be  more  favorable  than  that  of  either  of  our  principal 
rivals.  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  Aside  from  the  advantages  of 
our  vast  natural  resources  and  national  wealth,  the  war-time  mobili- 
zation of  our  labor,  industries,  transportation,  and  finances,  and  the 
fact  that  for  us  the  war  will  presumably  be  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  for  the  European  belligerents,  should  leave  us  in  a  relatively 
stronger  situation  than  either  of  cur  chief  competitors. 
Suggestions  to  Exporters. 

In  answering  trade  inquiries  the  consulate  has  made  it  a  practice 
to  inclose  in  each  letter  a  printed  slip  bearing  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

Salesmen  v.  catalogues. — As  a  rule  not  a  great  deal  is  accoinplished  in  the 
Urnsiiaynn  market  through  catalogues  and  correspondence  alone,  except  where 
.solicited  iu  n'Jvance,  and  the  be.st  way  of  introducing  goods  is  to  send  out  a  per- 
sonal representative  who  can  study  the  field  and  get  into  touch  with  prospective 
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customers.  This  is  the  metliod  used  by  our  European  competitors  before  tlie 
war  and  one  to  which  they  will  undoubtedly  return  ouoo  the  war  is  over.  In 
the  contest  between  the  manufacturer  whose  goods  are  being  i)ushed  by  a  sales- 
man and  the  manufacturer  relying  on  correspondence,  the  latter  is  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage.  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  competition  is  rednced  to  u 
mininuim,  the  firms  who  are  gainir.g  a  foothold  are  in  most  instances  those  who 
are  sending  out  personal  representatives.  These  are  essential  not  only  as  a 
means  of  securing  orders  but  also  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions and  tastes  which  will  place  an  exporter  in  a  position  to" hold  the  market. 
Many  European  exporters  go  even  further  and,  instead  of  sentling  a  salesman" 
come  themselves.  ' 

Visits,  whetlier  of  salesmen  or  principals,  may  be  repeated  periodically,  or 
an  agency  may  be  placed  with  a  local  importer  or  comvnission  man. 

Of  course,  in  many  cases  the  p>robable  demand  for  a  particular  Hue  of  mer- 
chandise in  Uruguay  may  not  iustify  the  ex])ense  of  working  the  market 
through  a  personal  representative.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ^Montevideo  can  easily  be  included  in  a  trip  embracing  such  iniportaiU  con- 
suming markets  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  salesman,  in  order  to  secure  results,  must  speak-  Spanish,  have  a  liberal 
expense  allov/ance,  be  prepared  to  spend  some  time — not  merely  a  day — at 
Montevideo,  and  be  given  some  discretion  as  to  the  granting  of  credit. 

Credit  terms. — The  generally  recognized  credit  terms  at  Montevideo  may  be 
said,  speaking  broadly,  to  be  90  days  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  merchan- 
dise. Before  the  war  many  European  houses  were  still  more  liberal  and  at 
present  many  local  firms  are  compelled  to  meet  terms  which  are  far  more  exact- 
ing. In  general,  it  would  seem  that  at  the  present  time  most  local  importers  of 
good  standing  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  especially 
if  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  merchandise  before  taking  up  the  draft. 
It  is.  however,  believed  that  after  a  return  to  normal  conditions  some  credit 
facilities  will  have  to  be  granted  in  order  for  the  trade  to  bo  lield.  A  demand 
for  cash  in  advance  is  agreed  to  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  causes  criticism 
Compliance  with  local  reqiiiranents.—As  far  as  it  consistent  v>dth  American 
manufacturing  methods,  the  greatest  possible  readiness  should  be  shown  to 
comply  with  local  tastes  and  requirements.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  can 
merchandise  whicji  does  not  meet  these  requirements  be  forced  upon  the  cus- 
tomer, and  the  American  manufacturer  must  remember  that,  if  he  will  not  con- 
form to  local  demands,  his  European  competitor,  while  perhaps  temporarily  out 
of  the  field,  has  done  so  in  the  past  and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  A  trifling 
change  which  may  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  initial  order  may  lead  to  a 
pernaauent  business  of  real  importance. 

.  Commission  mcrchants.~ThG  manufacturer's  agent  or  commission  mordiant 
plays  an  important  part  in  trade  extension  in  this  market  and  is  a  permanent 
personal  representative.  He  should  not  be  ignored.  In  communicating  with 
him,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  seldom  an  importer  for  his  own  ac- 
count. He  generally  has  little  more  than  a  nominal  capital  but,  as  he  merely 
places  orders  for  merchandise  to  be  consigned  to  the  importer,  this  is  not  aii 
obstacle  to  dealing  with  him.  In  transmitting  orders  he  furnishos  full  credit 
information  as  to  his  importing  customers. 

Correspondence. — Correspondence  and  literature  intended  for  Ui-uguav  should 
be  in  the  Spanish  language,  unless  the  exporter  laiows  that  the  local  merchant 
lias  facilities  for  English  correspondence.  Letters  should  ahvavs  be  signed ;  a 
typewritten  signatures  creates  poor  impression  and  some  local  firms  pay  no  at- 
tention to  such  correspondence.  Postage  must  be  fully  prepaid.  For  ordinarv 
letters  this  means  a  five-cent  stamp.  Bulky  pieces  sho'uld  be  carefully  weighed 
Under  the  rules  of  the  International  Postal  Union  addressees  must  pay  a  fine 
of  double  the  amount  of  the  xmpaid  postage  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
short-paid  letters. 

Packing. — Cireat  care  must  be  given  to  packing  which  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  rough  handling  and  theft.  Montevideo  merchants  experience 
frequent  losses  on  shipments  from  the  United  States  through  i»ilferage.  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  use  of  old  cases  and  defects  in  packing.  'Marks,  nunibers, 
and  labels  must  be  made  with  indelible  ink  and  must  not  lie  such  as  may  cause 
confusion  or  can  be  easily  modified.  Marking  must  be  easily  visible  and  2  or 
3  inch  letters  are  recommended.  If  old  cases  are  used,  all  former  ujark^^  and 
numbers  must  be  removed. 
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